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TELLING FORTUNES 
BY ALONZO PEREZ 
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HE seven pictures added during the past year to the collection of 
Mr. Fritz von Frantzius are notable among the treasures of pri- 
vate art galleries in Chicago. Most satisfying perhaps is Wil- 
lard D. Paddock's poetical conception, The Quiet Valley, which 
Mr. von Frantzius secured from last year's exhibition at the 
Carnegie Institute. Above the banks of deep, quiet green hills 
against the sky, a white cloud raises a majestic head with a trailing 
veil of thin white, diminishing to a mere whisp of vapor. In the foreground of 
the picture lies the valley itself among long undulations of rolling land in lighter, 
warmer greens, a trail of heavy foliage winding between, perhaps marking the 
course of an unseen stream. The whole landscape is bathed in a delightfully 
mellow atmosphere. There is nothing of the rugged or bold about the scene; no 
sharp peaks or rocky hillsides ; only the wide sweep of a country, all of whose land 
elevations, though considerable, are gradual rather than abrupt, imparting a benign 
quality to the dignity of nature, which contributes to the peaceful serenity of the 
quiet dale, seeming like the valley of security and rest in the country of one's 
dreams. The low tones of green and grey carry out this suggestion and are won- 
derfully restful and harmonious. 




THE QUIET VALLEY 

BY WILLARD D. PADDOCK 



— Courtesy Fritz von Frantzius 
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THE MARYLAND SHORE 
BY MAX WEYL 



— Courtesy Fritz von Frantzius 




WIND TOSSED 

BY ALFRED JUERGENS 



— Courtesy Fritz von Frantzius 
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The Maryland Shore, by Max Weyl, the great Washington artist, whose works 
have found a place in the Corcoran Gallery and in the collections of five foreign 
ambassadors, is another fine example of the poetic handling of a single theme. The 
low stretch of shore in its velvety greens and warm tones of brown, revealing a 
faint glimpse of misty blue waters, has all the charms of idle days in Indian sum- 
mer. The insistent appeal of the gentle monotony of flat scenery, the soothing 
effect of a sunlight not too bright but tempered with the soft haze of dying summer, 
are all here, producing much of the emotion called up by the memory of a cherished 
scene. The artist is one of the one hundred and twenty-five who were invited to 
display their work at the Yukon Exposition. 

In a strong contrast to this sweet repose of nature is Alfred Jttcrgens' study, 
Wind Tossed, a tempera painting full of motion and life. This picture was ex- 
hibited last spring at the Philadelphia Academy and attracted favorable comment. 
The swirling wave driven before the blast of an oncoming tempest is beheld with 
intense fascination blent with anxious foreboding by the woman and child upon the 
shore, who occupy the immediate foreground, their faces turned from the spectator 
to the stormy water. This is a fine study in the possibilities of a human figure in 
revealing emotion independent of facial expression; for while we may not see tl it- 
faces of the woman and child, we can see in the pose of head and shoulders, the 
expression of hands and of bodies, what is written thereon, and feel all the brood- 
ing dread and wonder of the gathering storm. The grey of the sea mist and the 




VALLEY OF THE DRAGON 
P.Y ELLIOTT DAINGERFIELD 
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INNOCENCE 

BY ELEANOR R. COLBURN 



—Courtesy Fritz von Frantzius 



shadows of low hung clouds are over it all, softening all colors to a harmony with 
the general sombre scheme. 

A thing of weird beauty with towering crags and mystic shadows is Elliott 
Daingerfield's Valley of the Dragon, also recently acquired by Mr. von Frantzius. 
In his critique on the Carnegie Institute exhibition last year, the great Moran him- 
self pronounced this painting to be" true work of genius. Dimly discerned in the 
dark, cavernous valley is a writhing form of terror all the more suggestive of dread 
for being not too distinctly depicted, leaving much for the imagination to supply. 
This is the evil genius of the place, the dragon, calling up pictures of devastation 
and death, of maidens tossed into his pit to appease him or of Siegfried the fearless 
laying low and terrible Fafner with the sword of his father reforged by his own 
hand. The method of painting, especially in the treatment of the sky, reminds one 
strongly of Arnold Boecklin. Power to suggest being one of the attribuates of a 
great work of art, this picture truly deserves the high rank which it has been 
accorded by the foremost critics. The deep, shadowy tones are in perfect keeping 
with the witchery of this strange conception, and the touch of dull red like glowing 
coals in the depths of the deepest shades of the valley thrills one strangely with an 
apprehension of its mystery. 

One of the most charming of Mr. von Frantzius' additions to his collection is 
the work of a Chicago artist, Eleanor R. Colburn. Innocence is the appropriate 
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title of this beautiful creation, which represents a fair young girl in the dawn of 
her teens seated upon the green bank of a lily pond: Beyond her stretches the 
quiet pool with the floating lily pads all in the smiling of a summer sun. The 
dreaming figure of the golden haired girl recalls the oft quoted lines of Longfellow's 
"Maidenhood" : 

"Bear a lily in thy hand 

Gates of brass cannot withstand, 

Touches of that magic wand." 

Or Mrs. Browning's "Little Ellie," with her visions of a lover on a prancing steed 
to whom she shall disclose the swan's nest among the reeds. All of the golden 
dream life of girlhood seems floating in the trembling atmosphere of this picture, 
which is well composed and sympathetically treated, its tender greens and greyish 
blues making a fitting setting for the pretty maid among the lilies. Mr. von 
Frantzius secured this picture from an exhibition of the work of Chicago artists at 
the Art Institute about a year ago. Mr. Vanderlip also purchased one of Mrs. 
Colburn's paintings for his collection. 




STILL LIFE STUDY 
BY RUDOLPH NISSL 



— Courtesy Fritz von Frantzius 
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MOONLIGHT— FRENCH VILLAGE 
BY GEORGE H. BOGERT 



-Courtesy Fritz von Frantziu.« 



From the recent German exhibition which was one of the most notable held at 
the Art Institute during the past year, Mr. von Frantzius secured a beautiful stil! 
life study by Rudolph Nissl of Munich. The nosegay of variegated flowers in a 
tall opaline vase affords strong touches of color in an otherwise subdued scheme 
The crimson of phlox and the purplish tones of verbenas contrast with the white 
flowers in this old fashioned garden bouquet. The flowers are very broadly and 
heavily painted, almost in relief effect at close view, yet at the proper distance pos 
sessing all the light, grace, and delicacy of texture seen in real blossoms. Another 
clever touch is seen in the cups of purplish grey, which have all the transparent 
effect of light on the glaze of fine porcelain. 

Moonlight— French Village, by George H. Bogert, who is represented in all 
the foremost collections in this country, presents an unusual note of color in the 
deep greenish blue seen in the starlit sky, an effect which is said to be typical oi 
France. Through the wavering foliage of the trees, the cottages of the villagers 
gleam whitely against the dark sky in the mellow monlight which floods the scene 
There are in this picture touches that bespeak the influence both of the Dutch and 
the Barbizon schools, yet it is characteristic of the artist himself, full of the indi- 
viduality of his methods and the unmistakable assertion of his own peculiar type of 
genius. 

There is no greater satisfaction to the art lover than the bringing together of 
representative works of the truly gifted upon whom genius has set its mark and 
Mr. von Frantzius is to be congratulated upon these creditable additions to a 
growing collection representative of a true taste inherited from an artistic ancestry 
and refined and cultivated by study and contemplation of the arts. 
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